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they have learned that such tones, admirable in their 
proper place, are rarely in harmony with the rich 
woods or marbles of many of our public buildings. 
Gradually they have learned that insufficient light- 
ing or thirty feet of intervening air will tone down 
the strongest color, and that if the design be truly 
decorative the fullest coloring, and even a consider- 
able degree of chiaroscuro, will not interfere with 
a sufficient degree of mural flatness. They have 
consulted Raphael and Veronese and our own La 
Farge, they have filled and enriched their composi- 
tions, painted silks and brocades and armor — above 
all they have increased the fulness and power of 
their color until they have produced work of suffi- 
cient depth and vigor to hold its own against the 
most magnificent surroundings. A decoration by 
Puvis used to look thin and poor when shown in 
the Salon and to reveal its tranquil beauty only 
when it was placed upon the wall for which it was 
intended. A modern American decoration is more 
likely to look overcolored and violent when strayed 
among other pictures, and to need the subduing 
influence of shadow and distance to transform its 
vividness into a. chastened splendor. 

Having been led to base their decorative style upon 
a study of the great Italians, our mural painters 
have learned from them something of their noble 
generalization of form, and a few have made at 
least an approach to a grand and monumental 
style of drawing. Many have learned to appreciate 
the importance of ornament and show in this or 
that work a knowledge of architectural and orna- 
mental forms, while an increasing number would 
be quite capable of planning the entire decoration 
of a building. Perhaps no one else has shown 
the capacity of H. Siddons Mowbray for placing 
figure painting of a high order in a setting of 
appropriate ornamentation, after the manner of 
Pinturicchio, but one could name others who only 
need the opportunity to demonstrate a similar 
ability. 

An Efficient School 

If America has produced no mural painter of 
such lofty talents as Puvis de Chavannes or Paul 
Baudry she has yet, within twenty-five years, 
developed a whole school of mural painters such 
as exists nowhere else — painters who are extremely 



capable and efficient; who have formed'a distinctive- 
ly decorative manner in design, in drawing and 
coloring, and in the use of ornament; who have, 
in fine, made mural painting their profession and 
have learned their trade. In the course of my 
attempt to describe the evolution of this school I 
had had to mention the names of half a dozen of 
them; I could easily name as many more of equal 
standing, but as I could do no more than name 
them I shall confine myself to some mention of the 
chief of them all, the man who, since the death of 
La Farge, is the recognized head of the profession. 

Edwin H. Blashfield was one of the painters called 
in by Millet to decorate the domes of the Liberal 
Arts Building at Chicago, and he demonstrated his 
ability for such work by finding far the best solu- 
tion of the difficult problem which was there set 
for so many raw hands. Since then he has been 
in constant demand by architects and building 
committees, and he has probably produced as much 
important work as any two of his fellows. He has 
seen the whole of the evolution we have been trac- 
ing and he has been, in his own person, a large part 
of it. By his ability and intelligence, by the ele- 
gance of his style, by his constantly increasing 
mastery of color, by the inevitable fitness of his 
work for its place, he has earned the confidence of 
his employers. By all these things and by a beauty 
and sentiment which appeal to the great public no 
less than to the small, he has earned the right to 
be the last artist named in this review of mural 
painting in France and in America. 

In many fields America has been developing a 
native art, independent of that of other countries — 
an art inherited, indeed, from the past but modified 
by American temperament and suited to American 
needs — an art, whether or not the public and the 
critics have become aware of it, not inferior to any 
other now extant. In no field have American artists 
more decidedly taken their own way than in this 
of mural painting, in none have they produced an 
art more their own. And perhaps that which is 
more characteristically American in this art is its 
conservatism, its discipline and moderation, its 
consonance with all great and hallowed traditions, 
in one word, its classicism. 

Kenyon Cox 



THE ARLINGTON AMPHITHEATRE NEAR 

WASHINGTON 

By Samuel Howe 



(See 'pages 

THE amphitheatre at Arlington near the na- 
tional capital has a peculiar interest to the 
student of architecture not alone, but to the 
student of the American people, as an illustration 
of the ideals for which we stand. Americans are 
criticised for their method of acquiring prominence 
in mundane affairs, for their materialism, their 
tireless salutation to something indicative of the 
position of a go-ahead people. Here is something 
that invites thought in another direction. This is 
not a temple to the many-headed god commercial- 
ism, but rather is it something more subtle in its 
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appeal, a temple to the cardinal virtue Hope, and 
to the eternal reverence for a life beyond this life. 
In other words this shows the sensitive nature of 
our make-up. 

"The memorial is built in the southern section 
of Arlington across the river from Washington. 
As you see, it resembles the Campo Santo of Italy 
in idea. It's a sort of Westminster Abbey or Hall 
of Fame for our distinguished dead." The speaker 
was Mr. Thomas Hastings, architect of New York, 
who continued: "The principal entrance — with 
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its approach, which is of course reserved for prom- 
inent people such as the President, staff and mili- 
tary escort — faces Washington, turning towards 
the Capitol, the Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial. Shortly it will be tied to the main axis 
of L'Enfant's scheme by means of a memorial 
bridge which is to span the Potomac and the pic- 
turesque island in mid-stream." 

He sketched rapidly as he talked : "You see the 
'state entrance/ as it might be called, is accentuated 
by a portico with pediment head, supported by big 
columns. Passing through a large reception hall 
we reach a vaulted rostrum, which opens upon the 
auditorium through a proscenium archway. Here 
it is that the religious exercises will be held. The 
auditorium, open to the sky, will seat at least five 
thousand people. Underneath the central building 
which is now complete there is a chapel in the 
outline of a Greek cross leading into the vault or 
crypt, which continues under the arcading — run- 



distinguished amateurs of England at that time. 
And so I have re-adjusted much of the composition 
with that in view. We have adopted the curve or 
sweeping movement for all roads and paths, avoid- 
ing the straight line where possible. On the main 
axis, however, we are building a broad base for 
the top mast and one of the large anchors of the 
ill-fated U. S. Maine which is to be a monument 
to those who perished without a chance to fight 
for their country. 

"We hope to finish the work this fall. Six or 
seven bays of the arcading are now complete." 

Almost before I left the office I found myself 
starting a breathless scramble, a mental excursion, 
so to speak, through the various buildings I 'had 
visited, heard of or knew from illustrations em- 
bodying in some fashion the circular or elliptical 
motive. Of course I saluted momentarily the Campo 
Santo, the rectangular cloister enclosure, practically 
part of the Cathedral of which Mr. Hastings had 
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New Plan for Terrace for Amphitheatre at Arlington 



ning all the way round — and here it is that the dead 
will be buried. Overhead, between the columns of 
the arcading, may be inserted in the pavement or 
upon the lower third of the columns, bronze tablets 
or perchance a bust or a small memorial of some 
description may stand between the columns, record- 
ing the name and achievement of the hero. Above 
the reception hall is a museum for personal relics 
and possibly war trophies. 

"Since the first study" he continued "the terrace 
approach and steps to the central building have 
been modified in favor of something less serious in 
composition, which would conform more directly 
to the scheme of Washington — that is, Washington 
the city, as originally laid out. The cosmopolitan- 
ism of the Georgian phase of the colonial period is 
infinitely precious to the American. It's a big style, 
vigorous, well proportioned, sturdy in outline. No 
wonder it pleased the fathers of our country, appeal- 
ing to Washington and Jefferson as it did to the 



spoken, and which is so conspicuous among the 
group of buildings at Pisa. Pisano's wonderful 
contribution to the Renaissance, Tuscan in detail, 
is very beautiful and wondrously human. I thought 
of Greece, of the many islands laved by the iEgean, 
revisualizing the ancient temples and statues, the 
olive groves and vineyards, the sea and mountains, 
the thin air, the cool sky, which complete the 
picture; still, most of all I thought of the Greek 
ideal, the Greek spirit behind it all, the spirit ever 
modern to those who have wit enough to understand 
the innate charm of architecture as a worth-while 
servant of man, an exponent of well-determined 
philosophy. 

Doubtless some enthusiasts would have preferred 
a scholarly reproduction of a Greek temple, because 
of its dignity, its dramatic force. Others, and 
their number is legion, would ask for what is 
known as an American style, and American method 
of attacking large problems, as illustrated in the 
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sky-scraper and other up-tordate utilitarian giants, 
worthy in their own kingdom. Others again would 
have been more satisfied with a Gothic structure, a 
strenuous expression of the Romantic style, as seen 
flanking the crowded thoroughfares of busy cities 
of central Europe, where, rising stern and gray, 
head and shoulders above everything else, it seems 
to mother the neighborhood, sheltering even the 
most humble, and as reflected upon the silvery sur- 
face of the Loire, Seine and Cam. Perchance some 
would have in mind that pendant of the delicate 
cloister of Magdalen which colors the sleepy waters 
of the Isis with its significant enrichment. But no, 
the architect of the Arlington amphitheatre ac- 
cepted gladly that phase of later Renaissance which 
is obviously the dominating style of the National 
Capital. It would have been easy to set up a build- 
ing, beautiful in itself and a law unto itself, oblivi- 
ous to Washington. In other words it would have 
been easier to have designed one more monument 
without any serious architectural connection with 
the city, to have set a new pace, so to speak, to have 
salaamed to the fickle fashion of the hour, to have 
presented something from Italy, France or the 
Orient, something sternly archaic, or wonderfully 
original, which, while challenging and perplexing, 
was yet a worthy monument in its own way. 

The man of the world, resourceful and alert, is 
naturally encouraged when confronted by a design 
like the Amphitheatre at Arlington. It is admir- 
able as a sign of the broad spirit of optimism, 
indicative of the progress of the architect in 
general; for it shows not only that the circle or 
quadrant, or ellipse — what you will — is of service in 
the layout of new cities or the improvement of old 
ones, but that it is entering practically into the 
kingdom, which for many years has been looked 
upon with awe, that is, the kingdom of the monument 
builders. The spirit at the back of this reverence 
for a deposit of the bodies of our friends in the 



vault of a Westminster of London, a Campo Santo 
of Pisa or the cloisters of some open court attached 
to the Cathedral, is respect, affection. Isolated 
monuments in cemeteries are often dreary and cold, 
so far removed from the personality to whose 
memory they are to be erected as to be disappoint- 
ing in the extreme. They dot our cemeteries, hav- 
ing but little in common. They invite comparison, 
which is invidious. They set up little ideas and 
measurements of their own, of which many of us 
have but little regard. Whereas : this Amphitheatre 
or the colonnading of a great court sets up its own 
exalted standard, making the individual subservient 
to the work he has accomplished. That's the secret 
of the Amphitheatre. The secret is warmly human, 
it is not simply an adventure in the architectural 
realm ; it is a big idea, a big story, a lesson, potent, 
timely. The men buried here are the monument. 
The architectural phase of the story is illustrated 
by a well-ordered fence which unifies and makes by 
virtue of its proportion and significance a boundary. 
A tablet of bronze or marble, with a simple 
announcement or well-selected sentence is a record. ^ 

The Amphitheatre has close relation to the White * 
House and the Capitol, but closer yet to the exalted 
spirit of America for which they stand. In a word 
these buildings, the whole scheme of Washington, 
spell sacrifice to the individual, to the public good, — 
and that is where we come again to our use of the 
word Hope ! The Amphitheatre as a burial place 
is a record of those who have looked forward to be 
worthy the privilege of personal service and who 
strive for the common cause. 

Some ask to-day for an evidence of progress in 
the realm of architecture. Is not the building 
before us a testimony to the subtle manner in which 
one citizen shows his understanding of the under- 
lying spirit, which acknowledges so practically the 
philosophy of the best of us in our best moments? 

Samuel Howe 



DO MUSIC. LOVERS "ENJOY"? 



By W. J. Henderson 



THE question is often asked: — do the great 
numbers of persons who go to musical per- 
formances really enjoy them? There is a 
vague notion that men and woman make a pretense 
of enjoying music which is incomprehensible to 
them. Doubtless some do. Many wish to be 
thought cultivated, and for some reason which has 
never been quite definable to the present writer's 
mind there is a floating theory that to understand 
music is some sort of a precious and exclusive 
mystery of the thirty-third degree of culture. 

Without question, music presents mysteries to 
many of those who find a real delight in listening 
to it. But that the vast majority of those who go 
to listen to the symphonic masterpieces do get real 
enjoyment is beyond dispute among close observers. 
Let us leave opera out of the case for the moment. 
Thousands of people who cannot tell one sound 
from another, and to whom the voice of a Caruso is 
no more beautiful than that of a vaudeville come- 
dian, enjoy opera because there is so much more 



than music to enlist the attention and to gratify 
the senses. 

But when people go to hear music which has no 
theatrical aids they do get enjoyment from it. The 
questioning of their sincerity is caused by a want 
of precision in terms. If one inquires whether the 
majority of them appreciate what they hear, the 
answer must be "No." But want of sound appre- 
ciation is to be found among the devotees of every 
art. There is probably more of it among music 
lovers than among other art lovers, because more 
people bestow their attention on music than on the 
other arts. Painters may perhaps be disposed to 
combat this assertion and of course it might be diffi- 
cult to prove its correctness. But when one thinks 
of the enormous number of concerts given through- 
out these United States, even in hundreds of little 
towns where no great picture or sculpture or archi- 
tecture was ever seen, one may be ready to admit 
that the assertion has at least a basis. The want 
of appreciation among music lovers is due chiefly 
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